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EPH Committee Meeting 
Spotlights Small Business 


THE role of small business in the Hire-the-Hand- 
icapped program was one of the major items for dis- 
cussion at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Hand- 
icapped held in Washington May 5 and 6. 

General Melvin J. Maas, USMCR Ret., Chairman 
of the Committee, said: “It is fitting that we consider 
the role of small business at this year’s Annual Meeting 
because 95 percent of this country’s 4,600,000 business 
firms are considered small by the standards of the 
Small Business Administration and employ nearly 50 
percent of the Nation’s work force.” 


New Film Concerning the 
Physically Handicapped 


‘THE Biggest Bridge in Action” is the title of a new 
30-minute, 16 mm. black and white film produced for 
the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. It is the latest of a number 
of educational and documentary films which have 
been developed by several companies in collaboration 
with that Committee to promote employment of the 
physically handicapped. Distribution is being ar- 
ranved through the President’s Committee, governors’ 
committees, and public and private agencies. 

In this film, an entire community learns how to 
build a bridge of understanding over the problem of 
em) loyment for the physically handicapped. It de- 


picts dramatically how individual determination and 
effort, coupled with community action, can result in 
better community understanding and appreciation of 
the job qualifications of handicapped workers. The 
Employment Service role in the film is prominent. 
The story describes actions which have actually taken 
place. 

Prints of the film will be made available on a loan 
basis for general distribution on direct request to the 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, New York. Since the film will 
be available on a first-come, first-served basis, requests 
should be sent in immediately. 

The film is also available for purchase from Roger 
McCargill, Director ‘of Rehabilitation, Mutual of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 


School Leaver Study 


BOYS and girls who leave high school before grad- 
uation have higher unemployment rates than grad- 
uates, usually earn Jess on jobs they do get, and find 
jobs that are much more likely to be unskilled and 
have less future. These facts are revealed in a recent 
survey of school “dropouts” made by the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

An illustrated pamphlet, “From School to Work: 
Highlights From a Study on the Early Employment 
Experience of Youth in Seven Communities, 1952-57” 
was released for distribution at the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in Washington late 
in March. It presents the major findings of surveys in 
7 communities which focus on the vocational adjust- 
ment of high school dropouts and of high school grad- 
uates who did not go on to college or take other formal 
training after high school. The information on jobs 
and earnings and other topics relating to work experi- 
ence was obtained by direct interview with over 4,000 
young people themselves. Other information came 
from school records. 

In releasing the survey results, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell said that poor grades, boredom with school 
subjects, and dislike of teachers were some of the rea- 
sons given by both boys and girls for dropping out of 
high school before graduation. The second most im- 
portant reason for girls was marriage; for boys it was 
“to go to work.” 








In general, the Secretary pointed out, although the 
types of jobs first obtained by both boy dropouts and 
boy graduates were similar, the graduates made faster 
progress to higher skilled jobs. The majority of the 
girl graduates, who had generally had specific prep- 
aration in typing and stenography, obtained office 
jobs, while a similar proportion of girl dropouts were 
employed as waitresses or in other unskilled work. 

At the time of the survey, only 3 percent of the boy 
graduates were earning less than $40 a week, com- 
pared with 15 percent of the boy dropouts. Nearly a 
third of the boy graduates were earning $80 or more 
a week compared with a fifth of the dropouts. Half 
of the girl graduates were earning $50 or more a week 
while only one-sixth of the girl dropouts were earning 
that much. 

On the average, the dropouts experienced from two 
to three times as much unemployment as the grad- 
uates. 

The results of these surveys, Mr. Mitchell said, point 
up very sharply other studies made in the Department 
showing the increasing need for more skill and train- 
ing if young people are to prepare themselves for the 
rapidly changing occupational pattern of our indus- 
trial and technological society. 

The complete report on these studies, entitled 
“From School to Work: The Early Employment Ex- 
perience of Youth in Seven Communities, 1952- 
1957,” will be issued shortly in the bulletin series of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


American Personnel and 
Guidance Association Conference 


THE American Personnel and Guidance Association 
held its annual conference in Philadelphia, Pa., April 
11-14, 1960. The theme of the convention 
“Guidance at the Crossroads of Liberty.” 

Of particular interest to employment service per- 
sonnel were sessions on the orientation of entry work- 
ers, bringing together the professional worker and the 
employer needing his services, a broadened frame of 
reference in vocational counseling, placement of the 
handicapped in the rehabilitation process, prediction 
of occupational success through multiple aptitude 
tests, the psychiatric patient in the community, man- 
power outlook for the 1960's, vocational counseling for 
multi-occupation careers, a community looks as its 
manpower resources for economic development, tech- 
niques in job development for the older worker, and a 
symposium on problems in the investigation of voca- 
tional development. 


was 


Releases on Canadian Employee Benefits 


THE Canadian Minister of Labour recently released 
two new studies on employee benefits. 

The 1959 edition of the bulletin “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada” describes the main features of 
compensation legislation and sets out in tabulation 

(Continued on page 28) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, February (960 
United States 





———= 


Percentage 
change from— 
Number or | 


Activity ! amount 
| Previ-| Year 
} ous ago 
month 
Employment Service 
New applications............ 828, 300 —5 ‘3 
Referrals: 
Agrecuitural.......<..... 174, 500 a | 3g 
Nonagricultural 768, 700 +4 144 
Placements: 
Apracuturel. ......<.... 158, 900 | —10 1 40) 
Nonagricultural.......... 412, 100 —1 1.9 
| LS ee ne 218, 200 +1 1.9 
Women............ 193, 900 —2 +9 
Handicapped........ 19, 700 —3 5 
Counseling interviews....... 172,000 | +11 +4 
Individuals given tests. ..... 156, 200 | +15 +9 
Employer visits.......... 111, 500 9 8 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 

To EE a eae 1, 264, 800 | —22 (3) 
Weekly average insured un- 

Oe | a 2, 157, 301 -1 | -9 
Weeks compensated........ .| 7, 892, 800 +4 (4 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 879, 200 + 4 ‘ 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 

ment for total unemploy- 

| A ee nS Oo eae eRe $32. 26 +1 (4) 
ON OREM. . woes sess $247, 835, 200 +5 1 
Funds available as of February 

1 | | a ea er eee $6,686,746,700 —1 + | 

Veterans ® 
initial claims. ......... ae 200 | —85 | 97 
Weekly average insured un- 





CmMplOyMeNt. 6.645 0.65655 | 600 | —83 98 
Benemis paid................1 $177, 800 | —51 94 
New applications........... 141,700 | —10 | —10 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . 144,500 | +1 | —t 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 82, 700 —9 —1 
Placements, handicapped... . . 7,600 | —15 +3 
Counseling interviews........ 18,200 | —1 -19 

Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees ® 
initial claims. .....5........ 12, 800 | — 26 —§ 
| 


Weekly average insured un- 


employment. ............ 39, 000 | +2 ot. 

ee $5,265,100 | +9 | +12 
Unemployment Compensation for | 
Ex-Servicemen 7 | 

Initial claims.............. 26, 900 —13 —] 
Weekly average insured un- 

CMpPlOyMENt . . $0... ws ce 60, 700 | (*) 15 

Benefits paid............... $7, 570,300 | +2 | —2 








1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Data on the unemployment compensation programs for veterans, Federal civilian 
employees, and exservicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

3 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. ; 

4 Comparable data not available. 

5 The first three items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first two items exclude UCV claims filed 


jointly with other programs. 


a exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 


7 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 


§ Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Human Resource Planning: 
Aid to Free World Development - - - 











Manpower in Developing Countries 


By HOWARD S. CARPENTER 


Near East and South Asia Specialist 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs, U.S. Department of Labor 


HERE is a growing acceptance of the fact that 
pipe of the most important factors in the economic 
development of a country is the provision of trained 
human resources able to effect and sustain industrial 
crowth. In fact, it is even beginning to be recognized 
that the lack of such trained manpower may some- 
times be more limiting than the lack of capital or 
even of natural resources. 

This thesis can be illustrated by reviewing the ex- 
periences of a number of developing countries against 
that of the bombed areas of Western Europe in the 
period since 1945. 

Much of Europe’s industry in 1945 had suffered 
from years of heavy bombing by the Allies, although 
production was carried on to some extent through 
ingenious rearrangement and use of undamaged fa- 
cilities. Western Germany was especially hard hit. 
The great industrial complex of the Ruhr was a mass 
of tangled ruins. The manufacturing plants of 
Cologne, Frankfurt, Schweinfurt, and Stuttgart 
were severely hit; the great port of Hamburg was 
burnt out. 

lhe German people, crawling out of their air-raid 
shelters, at first thought they had lost everything. But 
they had not; they had their trained hands and their 
knowledgeable minds. In these hands were stored 
industrial skills, and in the minds were memories of 
those institutions upon which an advanced industrial 
society rests: technical universities, apprenticeship 
systems, associations of the professions, of manu- 
facturers, of trade unions. The Germans also had at- 
titudes toward hard work (including manual labor), 
toward cooperative relationships between industrial 
an commercial firms, and toward business morality, 
all of which are indispensable in an industrial society. 
In short, the bombed-out Germans had a clear con- 
ception of the civilization they wanted to rebuild, and 
they had the requisite skills and attitudes necessary 
to develop their resources. 

\fany of the developing countries of the world not 
only avoided the fighting and destruction of the war 
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years but profited from the war. The Allied forces 
in some of the countries operated oil wells and re- 
fineries; built railroads, airports, and highways; and 
brought employment opportunities and personal in- 
come. Furthermore, some of these countries, at the 
close of the war, fell heir to large quantities of equip- 
ment brought in by the military, such as trucks, cranes, 
power machines, etc., which have peacetime useful- 
ness. : 

Since the end of the war, both Europe and the de- 
veloping countries have received massive economic 
aid. Europe, and especially West Germany, received 
the heavy injection of Marshall Plan aid, which ended 
when these countries were able to go ahead on their 
own steam. Economic aid is still a necessity for the 
developing countries, and it appears as if it will be 
needed for many years to come. 

Today Europe has risen from its ashes to an even 
greater industrial level than existed before the bombs 
started to fall. West Germany, the hardest hit, made 
an amazing recovery in very short order, and today 
the same miracle is being repeated in France. West 
Germany universities and polytechniks are graduat- 
ing greater numbers than ever; in fact, so much talent 
is being produced that West Germany is sending it 
abroad to help further its expanding international 
operations. Not only is there no perceptible unem- 


HOWARD CARPENTER was in employment security work 
from 1935 until 1957, beginning as a junior interviewer in 
the Illinois agency. From 1950 until 1952, he was on leave 
to the International Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, heading the group that preliminarily developed the 
International Standard Classification of Occupations. From 
1954 through 1956, he was the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity Chief of European and Near Eastern Operations in 
connection with the Refugee Relief Program. In 1957, he 
transferred to the Bureau of International Labor Affairs. 
Mr. Carpenter has undertaken missions to 22 countries in 
Asia, the Near East, Europe, Africa, and South America. 














ployment, but Germany has begun to import farm 
and service labor from Italy. 

Obviously I have no intention of implying that there 
was any comparison between the small industrial base 
the developing countries had in 1945 with the highly 
complex industrial structure still remaining in Europe 


even after the years of bombing. What I am saying 
is that the rate of economic progress after 1945 was 
immeasurably faster in Europe than in these other 
countries. In the latter, it is true, there have been 
postwar improvements: some dams have been built, 
some textile plants modernized, some electricity-gen- 
erating equipment installed. But the scale of develop- 
ment since 1945 remains small in comparison to that 
of Europe, despite continued massive economic assist- 
ance given by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, by the United States, and by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

In many of the Near East countries, with which I 
am more familiar than other parts of the world, I 
find that despite the improvements of the past 15 
years, overall appearances have not changed much. 
Long lines of camels from the oases still provision the 
cities each dawn, as they have from time immemorial. 
Individual craftsmen still practice their ancient skills 
in the bazaars, not in factories. The few modern fac- 
tories seem like oases in the desert of small-scale pro- 
duction, and even they do not seem as impressive as 
the ruins of great palaces and temples which the 
desert sands have fingered for thousands of years. 

Why have prewar industrial societies been able to 
vo from a desert of rubble to an ultramodern indus- 
trial society in a decade while the developing coun- 
tries have made such slow progress? The answer, of 
course, 1s largely in the differences in manpower re- 
sources. The European countries had the managers, 
administrators, scientists, engineers, government offi- 
cials, educators, and trade union leaders who in 1945 
could cooperatively set about organizing order amidst 
chaos. Reflect upon what might happen if the entire 
German population could be suddenly moved to a 
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Author (third from left) with Egyp- 
tian manpower officials in Cairo 
Egypt, to help reestablish rapport 
between the United States and the 
United Arab Republic in the field of 
labor. 


developing country, and that country’s population 
moved into the German industrial complex! 

Not only has the lack of sufficient trained manpower 
been a deterrent to industrial expansion in developing 
countries since the war, but it is likely to continue to 
control the rate of future improvement. During the 
coming years, manpower specialists will be needed and 
welcomed in the developing countries of the world to 
help analyze the long-range manpower needs of their 
economies, to lay out these needs in priority sequence, 
and to work with educators and trainers to achieve 
specified manpower goals. Some of these manpower 
specialists will certainly be from the West, principally 
the United States; others most certainly will come 
from the Soviet-bloc countries. American manpower 
specialists who go to the developing countries will 
be engaged in a deadly competition, the outcome of 
which will be crucial for the interests of the United 
States and the rest of the free world. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the 
work of manpower specialists in the developing coun- 
tries when their citizens will be weighing the East 
against the West and eventually deciding which way 
to go, or at least in which direction to lean. Capital 
investments in the development of dams, factories, 
port facilities, and so forth, while impressive, do not 
think, do not make decisions, and do not act. It is 
the people of the country who make these decisions, 
and unless they and their neighbors derive recog- 
nizable benefits from the capital investment, unless 
they themselves.have a sense of improvement—physi- 
cally, mentally, and economically—the dams and the 
roads will not sway their decision. 

Everyone knows that we cannot successfully export 
exact duplicates of the specific models of Erie, Pa., 
or Keokuk, Iowa, but must adapt our recommenda- 
tions to the customs and thought patterns of the coun- 
try in which we are working. Manpower planning 
in most developing countries is quite different from 
that in the United States. Since some of the readers 
of this article may eventually be asked to take assign- 
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Trade union meeting in Karachi, 
Pakistan. Author and officers of 
the Pakistan Federation of Labor 
and dock workers union. 


ments abroad (because our employment security op- 
erations have necessarily involved its staffs in man- 
power planning), this article attempts to set forth a 
lew of the differences. 

One important consideration is speed. ‘The devel- 
ping countries want to industrialize very rapidly; they 
wish to do in 10 years what it took the United States 
130 years to do. To industrialize very rapidly means 
painful sacrifices; it means that people must quickly 
hange from the occupations and customs they and 
their forebears have followed for centuries. To 
achieve rapid industrialization, the Red Chinese have 
adopted dictatorial methods to force their people to 
do any work required, to send their children to schools 
or training institutions as dictated by State needs, to 
reduce their standard of living, and even to give up 
their family way of life. Such practices are, of course, 
anathema to us, but recent statistics reveal that Red 
China’s production is increasing rapidly. 


From the Top Down 


The American approach must be to find ways to 
help countries industrialize quickly without sacrificing 
human values and political democracy on the altar 
of economic progress. ‘To do this, we must begin 
educating and training the top-level administrators, 
executives, educators, labor leaders, and others who 
will influence the direction of human development 
and who determine the nature of institutions to be 
set up. Thus we must reverse our “normal” Ameri- 
can ““from-the-bottom-up” ideas which have worked 
so well during the past century and which might also 
work better in the long-run in the developing coun- 
tries, if we had another century. In this race, how- 
ever, we have only a few years at best. The time is 
now—or never! 

Che second major consideration we must recog- 
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nize is that manpower planning, if it is to be more 
than simply an exercise in preparing a document for 
the files, must be geared to the social, economic, and 


political milieu of the individual country. In the 
United States, for example, manpower planning 
(which might better be termed “forecasting’’!) is 
achieved partly by consulting businessmen and in- 
dustrialists as to their production and personnel plans, 
and partly through use of organized economic and 
manpower data gathered by private organizations and 
city, county, State, and Federal Government agencies. 

Such planning is not, usually possible in most de- 
veloping countries, for the central government is often 
the sole arbiter of future economic development. 
Many times businessmen in such countries may not 
even be familiar with the long-range plans of their 
governments in regard to economic expansion—plans 
which may envisage the introduction of industries not 
yet initially established in the country. Furthermore, 
the wealth of basic economic and manpower data we 
have in the United States simply does not exist in 
most developing countries. 

Thus the “Area Manpower Skill Survey” methods 
which work so well in the United States are not di- 
rectly translatable for use in other countries, but must 
be adapted to the conditions in developing countries. 
Instead of relying primarily on the private business- 
man or industrialist, more emphasis must be placed 
on central government sources, particularly in those 
Nations where the central government is planning 
to own and operate many of the new capital struc- 
tures. In many cases, since long-range industrializa- 
tion plans are intended to catapult a country from an 
agricultural economy into a modern industrial one, 
no one within the country may yet have any idea as 
to what occupational manpower needs will be a decade 
hence. In such cases the only recourse may be to 
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use the staffing patterns of advanced countries as a 
basis for estimating occupational needs in those in- 
dustries which are to be introduced. 

In the conduct of the manpower skill surveys, spe- 
cial steps need also to be taken to develop the missing 
economic data or manpower statistics and the early 
results may seem crude by our standards. But these 
can be used effectively until institutions can be brought 
into being to provide better information on a con- 
tinuing basis. This approach makes it possible to 
establish current labor supply-demand positions in the 
occupations essential to economic development, and 
to establish rough forecasts of future supply-demand 
relationships for the same occupations. On the man- 
power supply side, of course, the current and antici- 
pated output of the country’s industrial and training 
institutions must be examined, as well as output of 
skills through inplant training and apprenticeships, 
plus education and training abroad, which is such an 
important feature of high-level skill development in 
developing countries. 


Vast Majority Work on Farms 


One of the great shocks for American manpower 
experts on their first visit to developing countries is the 
contrast they find in moving from a country in which 
fewer than 10 percent of the labor force works in agri- 
culture to one in which from 80 to 90 percent is farm- 
based. An even greater shock is the discovery that as 
many as 50 percent of all workers, whether on farms 
or in cities, may be unpaid. Large proportions of 
the population of some big cities in developing coun- 
tries have no visible means of support. 

There are other considerations for which American 
manpower planning technicians must prepare. The 
United States has been truly a melting pot of diverse 
cultures, that is to say that the old ones have really 
melted, and a new amalgamated one has resulted 
which gives the United States a remarkable uni- 
formity. Most developing countries are still unamal- 
gamated mosaics of cultures which cannot be studied 
or treated on a national basis. 

Citizens of many developing countries frequently 
do not owe primary allegiance to their country, but 
to their family or their tribe. Families take care of 
themselves to the exclusion of all other interests; i.e., 
jobs go to relatives regardless of qualifications. The 
father is a dominant character, and wives, children, 
and dependent relatives assume a submissive role. 
Even middle-aged men defer to their fathers on all 
financial matters and personal decisions, thus do not 
acquire independent judgment qualities as do our 
young men. An authoritative pattern of life is 
standard. Success, even survival, depends on main- 
taining closeness of family relationships, hence the 
cooperativeness between individuals found in Amer- 
ican offices and factories is unknown in many devel- 
oping countries. The meaning of this for 
administration—and manpower planning—is clear. 





Religious beliefs and customs frequently alter man- 
power plans. *“a,y religions effectively bar wornen 
from being part of the labor force. The religious atti- 
tude toward charity to the poor often makes it impos- 
sible for an employer to discharge a worker regardless 
of his inefficiency or whether the need for his services 
has completely disappeared. American oil firms which 
originally hired local help to drill oil wells and build 
refineries sometimes find they cannot discharge such 
employees when the refineries are built, regardless of 
the fact that far fewer workers are needed to operate 
a refinery than to build it. In fact, due to the family 
concept mentioned previously, such firms often find 
that they are also expected to hire the maturing chil- 
dren of workers for whom they have no need. 

Another example of the mosaic character of labor 
forces in developing countries is the fact that each 
tribe found in the country lays claim to the per- 
formance of certain occupations. In the Near East, 
the Kurds, the Persians, the Armenians, the Turko- 
mans, the Jews, all have occupations which they regard 
as their property and which no others may or will 
practice. In India, although the ancient caste system 
has been declared illegal, occupations are still largely 
restricted by custom to the old castes; no Brahmins 
are found in machine shops nor Sudras in adminis- 
trative jobs. To the manpower planner, this means 
that he cannot consider the national labor force as 
homogeneous, as composed of interchangeable units. 

Lastly, the attitude toward work varies greatly from 
the American norm. Whereas many educated Amer- 
icans will pride themselves on their ability to pitch 
in on rough and dirty jobs at work in an emergency, 
or in their do-it-yourself activities at home, most edu- 
cated citizens of developing countries will pride them- 
selves on the fact that they have never soiled their 
hands with manual work. The status seekers of de- 
veloping countries would not recognize any similari- 
ties to their American counterparts. The American 
manpower planner abroad must count on the neces- 
sity of supplying every graduate engineer with a 
coterie of lesser educated assistants willing to dirty 
their hands, thus inflating manpower requirements 
considerably above our norms. 


Goals Will Be Realized 


Despite the difficulties which are thrown in his 
path, the American who goes into manpower planning 
in developing countries must remember that the psy- 
chological drive for improvement is so great that goals 
will be achieved, regardless of the changes and up- 
heavals involved! By charting an orderly path by 
which the individuals of these countries can prepare 
themselves for the occupational needs of an industrial- 
izing society, the manpower planning specialist can 
help them avoid the frustrations that will certainly 
arise if the wrong training and education is adopted, 
and also may help avoid, or at least temper, violence 
during the period of change. 
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Training class in session. Section 
supervisors and reporting officers 
met several hours weekly for 3 
months, taking instruction from the 
author (at head of table) in em- 
ployment information principles, 
uses, and methods. 





Thailand Begins Employment Plannin 


By RICHARD R. ZOECKLER 


Field Technical Analyst, Office of Program Review and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ASSIGNMENT: Go halfway around the world, 
ettle down in a strange country, and help the 
ap pro priate government agency there to start 
a labor market information program. 


NTIL 1932, Thailand was known as Siam. At 

that time she underscored a peaceful change from 
an absolute monarchy to a constitutional one (com- 
plete with a Premier and an elected Assembly) by 
adopting the new name, signifying “Land of Free Peo- 
ple.” The Thais, as the world now knows them, have 
really always been free, for they were never a part of 
any colonial empire, as their neighbors in Burma, 
Malaya, Laos, and Cambodia were for so long. This 
brought mixed blessings, for while these charming and 
gentle people remained largely unspoiled by Western 
influences, they also found their country being by- 
passed by the economic and social ‘“‘advances” devel- 
oping elsewhere. 

'lowever belated her start may have been, Thailand 
has now been pressing energetically for some time to- 
ward economic development. In so doing, she is 
wisely augmenting her own abilities and resources with 
ai’ from abroad. As a member nation of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, the Colombo Plan, the 
United Nations, and the International Labor Organ- 
iza‘ion, she avails herself of all these sources of finan- 
clo’, technical, and military assistance in addition, of 
course, to a fair amount of direct U.S. aid. 
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When the need for developing manpower informa- 
tion was recognized, Thailand requested that the ILO 
furnish technical assistance, in the form of a year’s 
services, of an “Employment Market Information Ex- 
pert.” This is internationalese for a “Labor Market 
Analyst with a passport.” Because of their acquaint- 
ance with U.S. approaches and methods, through 
visits here, Thai officials urged the sending of an 
American. The Bureau of Employment Security co- 
operated with the ILO by allowing me a leave of 
absence to undertake the Bangkok assignment. 

To say that the journey and the project were ap- 
proached without trepidation or apprehension would 
be less than honest. Apprehension as to being able to 
accomplish the task was largely dispelled, however, 
by the well-organized and intensive briefings given 


STARTING in 1935 as reporting clerk in the Wheeling, 
W. Va., local employment office, Richard Zoeckler has held 
employment security reporting and labor market analysis 
assignments at local, area, State, regional, national, and inter- 
national levels. From 1949 to 1958 he was a field technical 
analyst and job opportunities information specialist in the 
Bureau of Employment Security Office of Program Review 
and Analysis. During his assignment in Thailand, he was 
an employment market information expert with the Inter- 
national Labor Office. He reassumed his post as field 
analyst with the BES in October 1959 upon his return from 
abroad. 











Restored chedis (religious monuments) among the ruins of Ayuthya, 
ancient capital of Thailand. 


by ILO technicians in Geneva and in Bangalore, 
India, and by the warm greetings and responsive atti- 
tudes evidenced upon arrival in Thailand. ‘Trepida- 
tion, too, gradually wore off, for there proved to be 
round-the-clock snakebite clinics, screened houses, 
plenty of insect repellants, and an American-staffed 
modern hospital; the myriads of harmless household 
lizards ate not only the mosquitoes but each other, in 
descending order of size, and the sparkling washings 
hung out by careful, plodding laundresses owed their 
brightness and long life to the use of cold water suds 
made from familiar Fab. 

Imagine American laundry detergents being used 
in the frail tin tubs of betel-chewing wash-amahs! 
This is one of the least of the surprises and contrasts 
encountered which, because of their very number and 
variety, had to be accepted as commonplace, not only 
in domestic situations but in social and workaday 
affairs as well. In the latter they added considerably 
to the interest, challenge, and perhaps even the ulti- 
mate success of the employment information work. 
For example, not only has Thailand had a free public 
Employment Service since 1932, but most of its pro- 
fessional staff members have visited the United States 
for training within recent years through ICA. This 
is true, as well, of some other sections of the Labor 
Division, of which the Employment Service is a part. 

Many local, State, and Federal Employment Securi- 
ty personnel who aided in their training here will 
remember the many Thai officials who occupy posi- 
tions so similar to those found in our own employment 
security system, such as Chief of the Labor Division, 
Chief of the Labor Survey and Research Branch, and 
specialists in employer relations and occupational 
analysis. Another revealing fact was the number of 
these foreign visitors who had obtained their higher 
education in the United States, at such universities as 
Wisconsin, Rutgers, and Michigan. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the projected em- 
ployment information program was met with under- 
standing, sympathy, and a _ not_ inconsiderable 
knowledge of what it would involve. Basically, from 
my point of view, it turned out to be the application 
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to a new situation of many things long since experi- 
enced at home. Even the bulk of the ILO’s man- 
power technicians in Geneva were not only Americans 
but former Employment Service personnel as well. 
To our mutual store of U.S. labor market analysis 
techniques, they had added an ingredient they had 
found essential in technical assistance work—‘keep 
it simple.” 

Simplicity was not easily achieved, however. Early 
efforts to keep the new program within the bounds of 
available funds, time, and personnel were threatened 
by what one might call “leapfrogitis.” This is a tend- 
ency, often noted in Thailand but possibly also found 
in other newly developing countries, to want to skip 





Compound of the Thai Department of Public Welfare in Bangkok. 
The building with the peaked roof, occupied by the Employment 
Service, has since been remodeled. The newer structure housed 
other Labor Division units and the Public Housing Division. 


the slow, painful, growth periods in industrial develop- 
ment, social welfare work, and other fields and to 
expect to reach the desired goal without running the 
full course. 

The formation of an advisory committee, the train- 
ing of reporting officers, and the designing of forms 
were the initial steps in beginning the employment 
information program. Since the organizing of the 
committee involved interministry relationships, it was 
delayed several weeks by the occurrence of a peaceful 
coup d’etat which resulted in the temporary removal 
of all cabinet ministers. Eventually, the committee 
was formed, consisting of representatives of the Min- 
istries of Interior, Industry, Education, Finance, and 
Economic Affairs, the National Economic Council, 
the Provincial, Governors of Bangkok and Thonburi, 
and the Board of Trade. Chaired by the Under Sec- 
retary of Interior, this group was most helpful in 
reviewing plans and forms, arranging publicity, and 
paving the way for interagency cooperation. 

Meanwhile, about 15 members of the Labor Divi- 
sion staff were given training in the principles, pur- 
poses, uses, and _ techniques of employment 
information. Since it was decided that the informa- 
tion would have to be collected by personal visits to 
establishments, particular attention was given to em- 
ployer approach and data collection methods. At 
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the same time, the form to be used in reporting em- 
plo. er data was being developed. 

‘| his proved to be one of the most interesting phases 
of the work, due to an unexpected problem which 
arose. It soon became apparent that even within the 
Labor Division, “employment information” meant dif- 
ferent things to the various supervisors and special- 
ists. depending on their respective interests. Some 
had naively anticipated that it would be a sort of 
panacea, suddenly making available to them many 
of the items they had noted in their studies of long- 
established systems and for which they sensed an 
ureent need in their own activities. The Women and 
Children’s Labor Welfare Section wanted it to include 
information on the number of days and hours worked 
by female and underage employees, as well as some- 
thing on the types of work performed by them. Labor 
inspectors requested that notations be made of haz- 
ardous working conditions; the Labor Statistics Sec- 
tion wanted data on hours and earnings, while the 
Social Insurance Division was anxious to obtain a con- 
siderable array of individual worker characteristics. 

From outside, too, there came pressures to elab- 
orate on the planned scope of the work. The Central 
Statistical Office of the National Economic Council 
urged that the program be expanded to cover all es- 
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Boonsong Thiansuvan, occupational specialist, and Nikom Chand- 
ravithun, chief, Labor Division, tour southern provinces to investi- 
gate need for employment information. Vegetables on the bus 
roof will be delivered to localities along the route, reflecting the 
dual nature of the transportation system. 


tablishments regardless of size, a change that would 
have meant contacting over 40,000 more enterprises 
than originally planned. 
lhe limited time, personnel, and travel funds avail- 
‘for the project ruled out the possibility of grant- 
inv most of these requests. Some had to be refused 
because they would have involved use of the data 


lor investigative or law-enforcement purposes. Others, 


vas felt, would generate employer hostility or at 
least reduce the chances of obtaining their willing 
Cooperation. Since the program was to be a con- 
tinuing one, favorable employer reaction was essential. 
Uihappily, therefore, all of these special requests had 


to be denied. ‘To explain and justify these denials 
May 1960 
046496—60———2 


to the individuals concerned was one of the most 
challenging jobs encountered. It was not eased by 
the fact that most of the special requests had origi- 
nated with supervisors who were being asked to loan 
one or more staff members to act as reporting officers 
for the employer-visiting program. 

The form finally adopted provided for (a) establish- 
ment identification, including nature of business; (0) 
current total and female employment by broad occu- 
pational groups; (¢) estimated employment require- 
ments 6 months hence; (d) current job vacancies by 
occupations, with notes on recruitment problems; and 
(e) conditions preventing or delaying employment 
increases. After approval by the Central Statistical 
Office and the Advisory Committee, the form was 
printed in Thai on 5- by 8-inch cards, suitable for 
both fieldwork and easy handling in sorting and filing. 
Intraoffice forms for alphabetical and numerical index 
files—the latter incorporating a Thai-English name 
translation—were also developed. A “Notice of Job 
Vacancy” was used to transmit to employment service 
personnel the names of employers reporting vacancies. 

A generous amount of newspaper and radio pub- 
licity attended the initiation of the establishment- 
visiting program. Thus, the reporting officers found 
most employers cooperative; virtually none refused 
to provide the requested data, although few were 
willing or able to report significant changes in antic- 
ipated future employment requirements. As it turned 
out, the reports showing little or no expected change 
in numbers of workers in the succeeding 6 months 
were more correct than we had been willing to believe. 

Between January 1959, when the first reports were 
collected, and the second round of employer visits in 
July, employment in the reporting establishments in 
the Bangkok metropolitan area actually was found to 
have declined by a fourth of 1 percent. These estab- 
lishments included nearly 2,000 private and semi- 
private enterprises having 10 or more employees and 
all schools and government agencies. They reported 
total employment of just over 187,000, thus account- 





Author snaps picture of a group visiting a rubber-growing area as 
part of the same employment information four. Left to right: 
Boonsong Thiansuvan, occupational specialist; His Excellency, Thian 
Achakul, Provincial Governor of Naradhivas and former chief of 
the Labor Division; Nikom Chandravithun, present Labor Division 
chief; and Royal State Railway employee, gas-car operator. 
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ing for more than 75 percent of the area’s wage and 
salary workers. 

Employment information reports providing data on 
current, past, and anticipated future employment were 


prepared, marking the first time that employment 
trend data had been available for so large a segment 
of the Bangkok economy. Condensations of the reports 
were translated into Thai for distribution to employ- 
ers, the press, and interested government agencies. 
Future analyses will be prepared in Thai, using Arabic 
numerals, which are used nearly as much in Thailand 
now as are their own numbers. English-language 
summaries are expected to be provided for foreign 
employers, international agencies, and the English- 
language press. . 
Throughout the various phases of the project, con- 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 


Bangkok-Thonburi 


IN REPORTING 


Author assists officials of the Thai 
Department of Public Welfare in 
presenting new robes and other 
gifts to Buddhist priests on behalf 
of King Phumipol Aduldej. Foreign 
experts, because of their status, are 
frequently privileged to participate 
in activities of this nature. 


siderable emphasis was placed on training Thai “‘coun- 
terparts” who would supervise the continuation of the 
program after the “expert’s” departure. This is al- 
ways one of the most vital aspects of such technical 
assistance projects, since the principal aim is to equip 
host-country personnel to carry on the work 
independently. 

In addition to the on-the-job training given the 
reporting officers, various clerical personnel, Employ- 
ment Service technicians, and those to be responsible 
for compiling subsequent employment information 
reports, a PRocEDURAL MANUAL was prepared for the 
future guidance of the work. Reports are scheduled 
to be made every 6 months. Articles discussing the 
need for and possible uses of employment information 
by government agencies, employers, and educational 


ESTABLISHMENTS ! 


July 1959 





Occupational Group 

















Industry group Total | | | Unskilled 

Professional | Clerical Skilled 

Managerial and and and semi- 
technical | sales skilled 
| | 

Total—all industries.................... 166 | 6, 567 38, 232 | 59,961 | 36,733 45, 673 
i ee lla | 44,141 | 1, 372 1,630]  5,047| 17,129 18, 963 
ME INE 6 66a odin en sine nsenccacsace: 28, 378 | 1, 961 2,000} 13,831 | 3,779 6, 807 
Transportation, communication, and power Neca 31, 360 | 708 4, 241 9, 878 9, 677 6, 856 
Services (excluding Government)......... 34, 043 | 1, 124 19, 891 | 4, 253 2,517 6, 258 
Regular Government agencies... . . 47, 002 | 1,377 10, 304 26, 600 3, 270 5, 511 
Ee ae 2, 242 85 166 | | : | 1,278 


352 | 





1 Principally those with 10 or more workers. 
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2 Includes fisheries, mines, and construction. 
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aut! :orities were contributed for publication in depart- 
mental journals, ete. 

(nly time will tell whether these devices will suc- 
ceed in motivating all concerned to a continuation of 
the work they have so energetically begun. If they 
do, Thailand, through international cooperation, will 
have accomplished in a few years the successful begin- 


nings, at least, of a program which even in the United 
States took more than a decade to develop. Passing 
along to a remote but aspiring people even a few of 
the methods found to be of value in enhancing the 
usefulness and stature of the public employment serv- 
ice here in the United States was a rare privilege and 
a rewarding experience. 


The Employment Service 


in the Federal Republic of Germany 


By DR. RUDOLF J. PETZ 
Chief, Manpower Division 
Federal Ministry of Labor 


HE Federal Republic of Germany, popularly 
known as West Germany, is a Federal Union in 
many respects similar to the United States. It is 
composed of 11 constituent States, called “Laender” 
the plural of “Land’’). According to the constitu- 
tion, legislative power is divided between the Federal 
Government and the Laender. Execution of all laws, 
including those enacted by the Federal Parliament, 
is the responsibility of the Laender. There are only 
a few exceptions; one is the execution of the Federal 
act designed to regulate (the interplay of relations on) 
the labor market. However, implementation of this 
act is not the responsibility of a Federal authority. 
Rather, the administration of an employment service 
is the responsibility of an autonomous Federal Insti- 
tute for Labor Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
anc hereinafter called ‘Federal Institute’ or 

“Employment Service” 
lt is the responsibility of the Employment Service to 


bring about an equilibrium between supply and de- 
mand in the labor market (labor placement) and to 
insure a basic standard of living to the unemployed 
by the payment of benefits (unemployment insurance ) 
in times when supply exceeds the demand. 


‘he Institute, headquartered in Nurenberg, func- 
tions on all levels under the control of administra- 
tive bodies composed of an equal number of repre- 


sentatives from trade unions, employer organizations, 
and public bodies (communes, Laender, Federation). 
Chere are 13 regional labor offices (1 or 2 in every 
Land). In spite of its special political status, the city 
of \Vest Berlin is included in the organization of the 
Ev:ployment Service as a Land. There are 212 local 
labor offices with a total of 578 branch offices. The 
ay;vage number of workers served by a local labor 


off ~ is 96,000, though there are considerable differ- 
en’. in the number actually serviced by each. The 
En sloyment Service is organized on uniform lines 
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throughout the Federal Republic since the Federal 
labor market constitutes one undivided unit. 

The President of the Federal Institute and the presi- 
dents of the regional labor offices, as well as their per- 
manent deputies, are appointed by the President of the 
Federal Republic on the recommendation of the 
Federal Government. 

The Federal Institute has approximately 33,000 
employees. New employees are trained in a special 
school of administration run by the Institute. 

The constitution guarantees to every German the 
right to freely choose his trade or profession and his 
place of work. Neither the Employment Service, 
the Laender, nor the communes can do away with 
or restrict this right in any way, for instance, by the 
introduction of a labor permit system. ‘This prin- 
ciple is of particular importance to Germans from 
the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany from where hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees—among them a high 
percentage of workers—were immigrating into the 
Federal Republic every year. 

Since the Employment Service has its own ad- 
ministrative machinery (the Federal Institute is oper- 
ated by employers’ and workers’ representatives) , it 
must also provide for its own funds. Every worker 
pays 1 percent of his wages to the Federal Institute 
and every employer pays another 1 percent on his 
payroll. The contribution rate to be borne by workers 
and employers is fixed by Parliament and prescribed 
by special enactment. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The article by Dr. Petz is a trans- 
lation which has been edited somewhat for purposes 
of clarity and idiomatic expression. At the same time, 
an attempt was made to preserve as much as possible 
the article’s original wording and intent. 











In view of the importance of a smooth-functioning 
Employment Service for the general public and of the 
close connection between certain general welfare tasks 
incumbent on the Federation, the Laender, and the 
communes, these public bodies are also represented in 
the organs of the Federal Institute, though they do 


not make any financial contribution. There is, how- 
ever, a clause providing that where the funds of the 
Federal Institute are not suthcient to cover payment 
of unemployment benefits, the Federation shall make 
a contribution to meet the deficit. ‘The Federation 
also finances assistance to persons who are unemployed 
over a longer term. In view of this financial obliga- 
tion and close connection between the economic and 
labor market policy of the Federation and of the Em- 
ployment Service, the Legislature has vested the Fed- 
eral Minister of Labor and Social Affairs with the 
authority to exercise supervision of the Federal Insti- 
tute. The annual budget of the Federal Institute 
must be approved by the Federal Government. 

Of utmost importance to the success of the place- 
ment activity of the Federal Institute is the need to 
expose workers to job opportunities from all parts 
of the country, no matter how distant. This is im- 
portant because industrially developed areas have 
more jobs than workers, while conditions are the 
reverse in agricultural areas. 

There are two other basic conditions for an effective 
placement activity: First, placement is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Institute, and second, it is carried 
out free of charge. For special categories of workers 
(artists, actors, musicians; personnel for the house- 
hold; persons who are difficult to place, such as hand- 
icapped and disabled workers; and persons who need 
special help, such as exconvicts) placement may be 
carried out by special agencies or persons with the 
explicit authorization of the Federal Institute. These 
agencies or persons are subject to the supervision and 
contro] of the Federal Institute. Even an authorized 
agency may not charge any fee in excess of the actual 
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Before ... 


A German sporting guns factory 
after the destruction. 


cost of the placement; an exception to this rule is per- 
missible only in the case of placement agencies for 
actors, artists, and musicians. 

The matching of demand and supply for all occu- 
pations on the Federal labor market and the attain- 
ment of full employment are further facilitated by 
the diversity of the functions performed by the Fed- 
eral Institute. The Institute is responsible for the 
vocational guidance of school leavers and for aiding 
workers who want to change their occupations. Vo- 
cational guidance officers are frequently graduate psy- 
chologists. Following the personal interview, boys 
and girls who want to be trained for an occupation 
are placed in apprenticeship. In the Federal Re- 
public, on-job vocational training is given in manu- 
facturing industries, handicrafts, transportation, and 
administration. In afew highly qualified occupations, 
training is provided in special schools. 

If a child of poor parents makes his choice accord- 
ing to his aptitudes and preferences and if there 1s 
a shortage of labor in the occupation chosen by him— 
and this shortage at present exists in almost all occu- 
pations—the Federal Institute can grant an allowance 
to the apprentice. The same applies to juveniles who 
are indentured away from home and cannot live with 
their parents. 

The placement of severely disabled persons is car- 
ried out by personnel specially trained for this purpose. 
Placement and vocational guidance of women workers 
are exclusively‘in the hands of female personnel. 

There are a number of provisions designed to facili- 
tate the placement of applicants: 

The Federal Institute may reimburse the applicant 
for travel expenses incurred in connection with an 
interview with a prospective employer or on entering 
employment in another town. If an unemployed 
person needs tools or special working clothes for his 
new job, he may get them from the Federal Institute. 
The Federal Institute also may contribute toward 


expenses for an unemployed person to move with his | 
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The same German sporting guns 
factory affer reconstruction within 
the framework of a Federal employ- 
ment project. 


family to another place to take up new employment. 
If the worker cannot find accommodations for his 
family at his new place of work and has to live apart 
from his family, he may be awarded a separation 
allowance. 

When it appears that the occupations of workers 
secking employment no longer correspond to the ac- 
tual requirements of the labor market, the Federal 
Institute may facilitate retraining and other vocational 
training measures. ‘The Federal Institute also may 
carry out or finance rehabilitation measures for those 
whose earning capacity has been reduced to promote 
their reintegration into the working process. 

Since health and physical aptitude of persons seek- 
ing employment play an important part in the solu- 
tion of vocational guidance and placement problems, 
the Federal Institute has set up its own medical service 
at local labor offices. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have attempted to 
describe the machinery established by the Federal 
Government to achieve the objectives pursued by its 
labor market policy, particularly with respect to the 
prevention and elimination of unemployment. 

In the following paragraphs I am going to give a 
brief survey of the manpower projects undertaken in 
the period of reconstruction with the assistance of the 
Federal Institute. 

At the end of World War II, industrial areas were 
lareely destroyed. A majority of the 8 million Ger- 
mans expelled from their homes in Eastern Germany 
during the last stage of the war had to be trans- 
ferred to the agricultural areas of the Federal Ter- 
ritory where they could be fed and accommodated. 
As a consequence of this emergency measure, the 
population structure of the Federal Republic no longer 
corresponded to its economic structure. There was a 
considerable disproportion between the occupational 
structure of the labor force and the labor requirements 
in the respective regions. It was, therefore, the pri- 
mary objective of the Federal Government to remove 
these distortions and to adjust manpower resources 
to «xisting working and living conditions. 
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The first steps toward the attainment of this objec- 
tive were the clearance of rubble, the development of 
land for reconstructing and expanding industry and 
for the building of new houses, the repair and exten- 
sion of the communication system, the cultivation of 


wasteland, etc. Projects of this kind which were of 
value to the community as well as to the national econ- 
omy as a whole were carried out by public authorities, 
mostly on the local or Land level. On the under- 
standing that the labor hired for the execution of 
such work were unemployed persons entitled to un- 
employment benefits, the Federal Institute contributed 
a sum equivalent to the amount of benefits that would 
have been disbursed. The Land paid an equal amount 
toward the financing of every project. In the case of 
persons who had been unemployed over a long period 
of time, the Federation financed the project from 
Federal funds. ’ 

This measure was designed to promote employ- 
ment; it was developed after World War I and applied 
on a large scale after World War II. Since 1948, a 
total of 2,000 million DM? have been invested in 
projects of this kind. This sum averaged 44 percent 
of the total capital put up for every project. The 
remainder had to be paid by the institution responsible 
for the implementation of the project concerned. 

Besides this so-called “productive relief work” 
(emergency public work), several billion DM were 
allocated for a comprehensive work procurement 
program designed to encourage the reconstruction of 
industrial plants and the building and rebuilding of 
houses by capital provided by the Federation at ad- 
vantageous conditions or by loans guaranteed by the 
Federation. Since 1950, a total of 91 billion DM was 
spent for housebuilding purposes. From 1950 to the 
end of 1959, a total of 5 million dwelling units were 
built in the Federal Republic. 

By concerted action, although on a voluntary basis, 
a million persons were transferred from agricultural 





* Four DM (German marks) equal 95 cents in American 
currency. 
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areas to industrial areas to provide the necessary man- 
power for the implementation of these projects. In 
addition, more than another million people migrated 
on their own initiative from overcrowded areas to 
regions with more developed industry. 

There is, however, a counterpart to the movement 
of manpower toward employment possibilities ; namely, 
the movement of jobs toward manpower resources. 
The Federation assisted and encouraged industrial 
development in agricultural areas and in areas with 
a surplus of manpower where the latter had lost their 
supporting economic centers by the division of Ger- 
many. Existing industrial plants were expanded and 
new establishments set up. 

All these measures—frequently interdependent and 
interrelated—contributed to the attainment of full 
employment in 1957 and during the following years. 
‘there was only one problem left: The Federal Re- 
public is in the same geographical latitude as the 
southern part of Canada and the northernmost areas 
of the United States. In wintertime the building 
activity therefore always suffered considerable inter- 
ruption. More than 50 percent of all construction 
workers became unemployed every year for 9 or 10 
weeks. The suspension of the building activity en- 
tailed unemployment in other sectors of the economy. 
This situation was considered very unsatisfactory, es- 
pecially since there was an acute shortage of manpower 
in this very industrv during the summer months. 

For many years it had been customary to close down 








the majority of building sites on the first day of frost 
regardless of general or local weather conditions in 
the following weeks, and building activity was not 
resumed before March. The number of days when 
the cold is so severe that it is impossible, even with 
necessary precautions, to continue building work varies 
with the altitude, but it never equals the average dura- 
tion of winter unemployment of construction worke: 

For that reason, the Federal Government, trade 
unions, and contractors, in the fall of 1959, tried to 
work out a scheme which permitted building activity 
to continue during the winter to the largest possible 
extent. It was stipulated by collective agreement that 
contractors should not be allowed to lay off construc- 
tion workers when bad weather sets in. Furthermore, 
the two bargaining parties stipulated that workers 
should be paid in full for the week between Christmas 
and New Year without any work performance on their 
part. The Federal Institute was authorized by Fed- 
eral enactment to pay workers for the days on which 
work had to be interrupted or on which they could 
not be expected to work (and therefore were not paid 
any wages) an allowance in the amount of unem- 
ployment benefits, although their employment relation- 
ship was continuous. Loans for the purchase of winter 
equipment were placed at the disposal of contractors 
by the Federal Institute at low interest rates. 

The party ordering the building may apply to the 
Federal Institute for a subsidy covering the additional 


Barrage wall with artificial lake—a project carried out within the framework of the Productive Unemployment Relief program. 
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ex ense resulting from the continuation of building 
ac. vity during the bad weather period. The final 
result of this measure is not yet known, but progress 
reports published by the Federal Institute show that 
in ‘he winter of 1959-60 seasonal unemployment of 
construction workers was reduced by 60 percent. 
\Vhile winter unemployment was largely reduced 
by these efforts, arrangements also had to be made for 
the recruitment of foreign manpower in the good 
weather period to counteract the shortage of labor. 
‘he influx of manpower from the neighboring coun- 
tries is rather feeble because these countries have also 
reached full employment. Only Italy, Spain, and 
Greece have a considerable surplus of manpower that 
cannot be absorbed by their national economies. 
Under an agreement concluded with the Italian 
Government, workers have been recruited from Italy 
since 1956. In 1959 the number of Italian workers 
amounted to 45,000; the requirement of Italian work- 
ers for 1960 is estimated at 74,000. The Federal Gov- 
ernment recently has been negotiating with the Span- 
ish Government with a view to concluding an agree- 
ment concerning the recruitment of manpower. A 
similar agreement has been worked out with the Greek 
Government. A recruitment commission of the Fed- 
eral Institute is stationed in Verona and in Naples, 


Italy. The establishment of a recruitment commis- 
sion in Madrid, Spain and Athens, Greece is under- 
way. It is likely that the number of foreign workers 
will continue to rise, because in the current and in the 
coming years the number of school dropouts will reach 
its lowest level since 1945, while the number of workers 
reaching pensionable age and the number of children 
under 14 is considerably increasing. 

One of the aims of the European Communities 
(Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
the European Coal and Steel Community, and the 
European Economic Community) is the free move- 
ment of manpower throughout member states. ‘This 
objective, however, will materialize only slowly and 
by stages. For the time being, the organized recruit- 
ment of foreign manpower is still more effective than 
the liberalization of manpower (free migration be- 
tween countries), because a worker migrating on his 
own initiative has to find himself a job in the other 
country, while the worker migrating within a pre- 
arranged recruitment scheme will immediately be 
placed in employment. 

The total amount of foreign labor to be imported 
in 1960 will reach approximately 100,000, i.e. /2 of 1 
percent ‘of the total labor force (wage and salary 
earners plus unemployed workers). 


Manpower: The Key Weapon in Tunisia’s 
Economic Battle 


By BURNIE MERSON 


Manpower Adviser, U.S. Operations Mission in Tunisia 


International Cooperation Administration 


Pewee the strong and effective leadership of 
President Habib Bourguiba, an economic battle 
is being waged in the ancient country of Hannibal. 
With independence gained on March 20, 1956, 
Tunisia, steeped in centuries-old national traditions 
and cultures, is celebrating its fourth birthday, full of 
vigor and hope. 

Her 4 million inhabitants live in an area the size 
of Louisiana. Nevertheless, Tunisia’s importance is 
out of proportion to its size and present wealth. Lo- 
cated on the north African shore, it is an Arab nation 
between the eastern and western Mediterranean 
basins. 


The Economic Battle 


(he Tunisian people and their leaders are deter- 
mined to win their economic battle to raise living 
levels, increase per capita production, enjoy the fruits 


May 1960 


of maximum employment and production, and pro- 
tect the dignity of the nation and the individual. 

In this struggle, Tunisia does not have many na- 
tural resources. Her greatest underdeveloped assets 
are human resources, particularly the current and po- 
tential skills, knowledges, and abilities of approxi- 
mately 1/2 million men and women who make up her 
labor force. 


BURNIE MERSON has been employed in employment se- 
curity and manpower programs for nearly 24 years starting 
with the Oklahoma agency in 1936. His service with the 
Bureau of Employment Security, 1940 to 1954, was inter- 
rupted by 4 years’ military service, 3 in Iran. His other 
international experiences include 4 years as manpower ad- 
viser with the USOM in Teberan and his present assignment 
as manpower adviser to the ICA mission in Tunis where he 
is assisting the Tunisian Ministry of Labor in developing a 
manpower program. 














Tunisia is mainly an agricultural country. Some 
two-thirds of the working population are engaged in 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting wheat, barley, 
olives, grapes, citrus fruits, dates, esparto grass, and 
cork, and in raising cattle, goats, sheep, and fowl. 
More cultivation of such crops as sugar beets, cot- 
ton, and bananas is planned. Forestry and fishing 
employ around 13,000 persons. In 1956, there were 
863.000 in the agricultural working force, 320,000 
males and 343,000 females—the latter 98 percent 
family workers. 

Approximately 14,000 Tunisians work in mining 
phosphate rock, iron, lead, and zinc: there are quar- 
ries, salt pans, and a small natural gas field. So far, 
no commercial source of fuel such as oil and coal 
has been found. 


A Period of Transition 


The manufacturing industry is now in a transitional 
stage. Reflecting the achievement of political and 
economic independence, Tunisia is seeking to free 
herself from too great a dependence on the French 
market. The means now underway include diversi- 
fication and nurturing of domestic industry. In Feb- 
ruary 1956, approximately 80,000 workers were 
employed in manufacturing, much of which was small 
indeed. Another some 30,000 worked in construction. 
Women made up 19,000 of the employment total in 
manufacturing and construction. 

In the main, manufacturing has been connected 
with agricultural products (textiles, clothing, shoes, 
flour mills, olive presses, and fruit, vegetable, and fish 
canneries) and with locally mined mineral products 
(superphosphate plants, cement factories, lead found- 
ries, ore crushers, etc.). Some expansion has al- 
ready been accomplished: a tannery was recently 
opened, the shoe manufacturing industry has ex- 
panded, and new food-processing plants have been 
established. Examples of plans for further expansion 
include a plant to manufacture esparto grass pulp for 
use in papermaking, a sugar factory, an oil refinery 
to utilize Algerian petroleum, and development of 
small industries to further process local raw material. 
Many cooperatives are being organized by _ the 
Tunisian labor unions. 

A vast public works program of roadbuilding, new 
housing, agricultural dams and irrigation, terracing, 
reforestation, and the like is in operation and a marked 
expansion has just been announced. Payments are in 
cash and kind; surplus American wheat helps support 
this activity. 

In 1956, tertiary industries, such as trade, com- 
merce, and personal services, utilized a working force 
of 175,000, including 19,000 women. There are good 
roads, a network of railroads, a telephone and tele- 
graph communication system, and extensive water, 
gas, and electricity installations. A similar high-level 
structural framework is found in the government, the 
financial community, the existing but limited educa- 
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President Eisenhower and Tunisian President Bourguiba demonstrate 
friendship between their two countries on the former’s good-will 
trip in December 1959. 


tional facilities, and commercial practices. In short, 
the French Protectorate, together with the Tunisians 
themselves, built many elements of a 20th-century 
economy. Economic plans call for expansion of tour- 
ism, more export facilitating services, improved farm 
and industrial credit banks, and an increase in such 
governmental functions as education, training, agri- 
cultural extension services, defense, and health. 


Demographic Developments 


The developing Tunisian Employment Service is 
envisaged as the principal manpower operating agency. 
As an introduction to the labor market environment 
in which it is to operate, we must glance at the 
major characteristics of the population structure. 

The Moslem. population (in 1956, 3.4 million, or 
91 percent of, the total) is growing, due to an excess 
of births over deaths, and is expected to reach 4.3 
million in 1966 and 4.7 million in 1971. 

The European population (255,000 in February 
1956) is declining due to emigration. Less than 3 
percent of the European labor force worked in agri- 
culture, to a significant extent on the more productive 
farms. A 1955 survey of large establishments in 
Tunisia disclosed that 70 to 80 percent of the man- 
agerial, professional, and administrative staff were 
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European. Practically every key government post 
under the Protectorate was held by a French official. 

Tunisia has a young population; 42 percent are 
under 15 years of age, and over half are under 20. 
By contrast, in France and the United States around 
one-third are this young. ‘These young people have 
the potential of a vigorous and adaptable labor force, 
but at present there are many more consumers than 
producers of goods and services. 

rbanization is growing. From 1936 to 1956, the 
total Tunisian population increased 45 percent. ‘The 
10 largest cities grew at twice the pace of the whole 
country—80 percent compared with 38 percent. 


Changed and Changing Labor Market 


As a manpower development institution, the Tuni- 
sian Employment Service is in the center of labor mar- 
ket developments. Its duty in the economic sphere 
is to help insure the best possible matching of labor 
supply and labor demand as an integral part of the 
national program of full employment and full pro- 
duction. Dynamic labor force changes are occurring 
and are likely to continue. They arise out of the 
facts just summarized: population explosion, Euro- 
pean emigration, urbanization, industrialization, eco- 
nomic change, rising expectations, former Protectorate 
status, recent independence, nationalism. 

Before venturing into a description of the coopera- 
tive employment service project between the Tunisian 
and United States Governments, it is necessary to 
review the dynamics of the Tunisian labor market. 
For if five words could describe the reason for the 
Tunisian Employment Service, they would be: Pro- 
mote necessary labor force mobility. 

The 1956 labor force of 1.3 million is expected to 
reach 1.6 million in 1966 and 1.9 million in 1976 


Mohamed Naceur, administrator, 
Tunisian Employment Service, and 
the author (right) review the ques- 
tionnaire for a manpower resources 
and requirements study of the 300 
largest establishments in Tunisia. 
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This estimate is based on 1956 labor force participation 
rates. The 30,000 annual increase can be viewed 
optimistically as new producers or pessimistically as 
new jobseekers. The Tunisian Government estimates 
that around 28,000 Tunisian male Moslems will be 
added annually to the 15-65 working-age group. 

Tunisia has much unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. Estimates run as high as 300,000 to 400,000. 
On February 5, 1960, President Bourguiba, in a 
major policy address, stated that between 100,000 
and 150,000 unemployed Tunisians would be pro- 
vided public works jobs; the number would vary 
according to seasonality in agriculture. ‘Thus, the 
work relief program, alone, is to absorb between 10 
and 15 percent of the male labor force. The 1956 
census disclosed an overall unemployment rate of 9 
percent—5 percent in agriculture and 19 percent in 
the nonagriculture sector. But then, too, expert opin- 
ion states that underemployment existed in large 
numbers. 

We have mentioned some positive aspects of the 
Protectorate heritage. But there was a negative side 
from the standpoint of present-day Tunisia. For- 
merly, many of the training and education institutions, 
as well as other agencies for human resources devel- 
opment, were located in Europe, particularly in 
France. Today, Tunisia is faced with the special 
situation of building, improving, modifying, and staff- 
ing her own educational, training, employment service, 
statistical, policy formulation, and other manpower 
development institutions. 

Expansion Demand.—The nature of occupational 
mobility requirements can be illustrated by reference 
to the skilled worker and foremen levels. In 1956 this 


group numbered 139,000. To keep up with the pop- 
ulation increase and assuming the 1956 economy, some 
3,000 new skilled workers and foremen will be required 
(It must be kept in mind that this is illu- 


annually. 
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strative, that is, the economic battle requires labor 


force mobility within and among other components, 
e.g., professional, technical, and managerial occupa- 
tions. ) 

Death Replacement Demand.—Excluding the fac- 
tor of retirement, some 1,500 to 2,000 Tunisians an- 
nually will need sufficient education and specialized 
training to replace those now working as craftsmen 
and supervisors who will die. Since there is a low 
average life expectancy among the labor force, this 
replacement demand represents a great burden on 
educational and training facilities. 

Emigration Replacement Demand.—Statistics of 
emigration by occupation are not available. In the 
1956 labor force of 106,000, European skilled work- 
ers and foremen numbered 30,000. Assuming a labor 
force withdrawal due to emigration proportionate to 
European emigration as a whole, the replacement de- 
mand undoubtedly is several thousand. 

Modernization Demand.—The numbers and kinds 
of skilled workers and foremen required to conquer 
economic underdevelopment depend, of course, on 
the nature and extent of the social and economic 
development program of Tunisia. Under any as- 
sumed rate of progress, significant internal shifts will 
occur in the Tunisian labor force. Movements up 
the occupational ladder are absolutely necessary to 
construct, operate, and maintain a 20th-century econ- 
omy in Tunisia. The labor force mobility required 
by this need may well overshadow that due to the 
other forces mentioned. Even if the 1956 proportion 
of skilled workers (10.5 percent of the labor force) 
is retained, there may well be an increase in the 
variety of specialized occupations and in the skill 
requirements of many existing occupations. 


Four-Point Program of Employment Service 
A nation which does not promote a proper labor 
force distribution impedes its economic progress. The 


funisian Employment Service, in the heart of the 
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Author and Tunisian ES officials at 
the airport as three of the latter 
depart for Brussels to study Belgian 
placement operations. 


labor market process, has a significant role to play 
to lighten the impact on workers, employers, and the 
Government of the tremendous changes resulting from 
economic, industrial, and technical development. 

In November 1959, the U.S. Special Mission for 
Economic and Technical Cooperation (also known as 
Point 4 or USOM) agreed to help the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment improve its employment service operations 
(in this article called the Tunisian Employment Serv- 
ice). The institution chosen for this collaboration 
is the “Service de la Main d’Oeuvre et du Travail,” 
a bureau in the Department of Health and Social 
Affairs. 

Along with many other institutions, this Service de 
la Main d’Oeuvre and a “Service de Placement” were 
inherited from the French Protectorate. On a limited 
scale, some “employment service” operations were 
being performed when I assumed my duties here. 
These activities included a placement service, employ- 
ment aptitude testing, issuance of work permits to 
foreigners, selection of students for industrial training 
in France and Tunisia, registration and referral of 
unemployed to work relief projects (largely the re- 
sponsibility of provincial governors under the Depart- 
ment of Interior), and labor market information. 

The cooperative project with which I am associated 
provides that over a 7-year period “the United States 
will help Tunisia build a manpower institution which 
can start small, with basic tools, techniques, organiza- 
tion, and personnel; render current service; and grow 
in the direction of, and in harmony with, the other 
elements in. Tunisia’s social and economic develop- 
ment. Tunisian officials have exclusive authority and 
responsibility for operations.” Of course, U.S. obliga- 
tions are on a fiscal-year-to-fiscal-year basis. 

In this 1960—66 time period, the Tunisian Employ- 
ment Service is to develop a four-point program of 
service. Let us start by reference to three major steps 
taken before formal signing of the project. 

First, mutual agreement on basic plans and ob- 
jectives was reached with the Chief of the Tunisian 
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Employment Service and approved by higher 
— 
econd, within a broad framework of a stated four- 
point program of objectives, specific 1960 goals were 
established. Accomplishment of these goals will be 
the first stage in the institution-building process. 
Third, a plan of action was agreed upon and the 
necessary funds authorized with which to obtain the 
material resources and personnel required for imple- 


mentation. 
Plans and Accomplishments 


Let us review briefly the four-point program, 1960 
soals, and accomplishments to date. 

Placement Service-—Within the 7-year period, 

, national system of placement offices is to be estab- 


j lished, consisting of a headquarters organization and 


local offices where labor market conditions so neces- 
sitate—probably in Tunis, Sfax, Sousse, Bizerte, Gafsa, 
and Kasserine. 

This manpower mechanism will promote current 
bor force mobility within and among labor market 
aeas by offering employers and jobseekers a central 
dearinghouse for organized matching of jobs and 
men at every occupational level. 

Goal 1 in 1960 is to open a pilot local placement 
ofice in Tunis as a demonstration training center. 
hree Tunisian officials left in February for 3 months’ 
specialized training in the Belgian Employment Serv- 
ce and negotiations are underway for a Belgian offi- 
cial to provide on-the-job training in the pilot office. 
by February, when this article was written, placement 
iorms had been developed, suitable quarters inspected, 
United Nations occupational and industrial classifica- 
ion systems were being adopted, supplies and equip- 
ment ordered, and basic concepts and procedures par- 

uly determined. In short, the pilot office should be 
open by the time this article appears in print and 
thus the first step taken toward establishing a network 
of placement offices. However, the project does not 
look upon the Tunisian Employment Service as ex- 
clusively one of recruitment and placement. Our 
‘tandard is Convention 88 and Recommendation 83 
of the International Labor Organization. 

. Labor Market Information Service.—Of equal 
priority, the four-point program calls for a service to 
ollect, process, and disseminate necessary occupa- 
tional and job analysis tools and techniques and labor 
supply and demand information. Special emphasis is 
io be given to trends and levels of employment and 
unemployment, surveys of manpower resources, re- 
quirement, and education-training facilities and gaps, 
and studies of job requirements and job opportunities. 
This organized function will not only promote cur- 
it labor force mobility (a better placement service) 
but also desirable mobility of the future w orking pop- 
ulation (youth employment counseling, realistic train- 
ing and education curricula, formulation of manpower 
policy). 


r 
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Goal 2 in 1960 is to make a manpower resources, 
requirements, and training needs survey of some 300 
larger enterprises in Tunisia. This is not only to pro- 
vide useful labor market information but, more im- 
portant, to lay the groundwork for a national man- 
power survey. As a byproduct, further light on the 
effect of European emigration on manpower utiliza- 
tion is to be obtained. 

Goal 3 for 1960 is “Start to develop key professional 
personnel requiring a long lead time in education and 
training.” This goal cuts across practically all the 
needs for professional personnel in the Tunisian Em- 
ployment Service. In Tunisia, there is a scarcity of 
university-educated citizens. 

Thus in 1960, while other technical assistance con- 
tinues, the project will assist one Tunisian official to 
obtain a university education in labor economics. 
This official is now being selected for college enroll- 
ment in the fall. After learning English (few Tunis- 
ians speak English) he is also to receive specialized 
USES-State agency training in labor market analysis. 

3. Employment Counseling Service-—This project 
calls for only a modest employment counseling service 
to the youth, the physically handicapped, and other 
Tunisians with special employment and reemployment 
problems, such as the technologically unemployed. In 
this help to jobseekers and students with job-adjust- 
ment and job-choice problems, both current and fu- 
ture labor force mobility is promoted, e.g., advising 
qualified jobseekers to work in priority industries, and 
counseling the youth to prepare themselves through 
vocational or academic training for shortage rather 
than surplus occupations. 


GATB To Be Adapted 


Since this function depends not only on expert em- 
ployment counselors but also on the availability of 
employment aptitude tests, job opportunity data, and 
job requirement information, the project provides for 
development of these essentials before offering the 
service to the public. The GeNERAL APTITUDE TEST 
Battery of the USES has been received and plans 
are being discussed on how to adapt it to Tunisian 
conditions. In 1961 we plan to enroll a Tunisian 
official in a university to start his professional educa- 
tion as a future chief of employment counseling. 

4. Full Employment Service-——U.S. employment 
security personnel will recognize this as the Commun- 
ity Employment Service. This fourth function of 
the Tunisian Employment Service is more than a com- 
posite of the three services mentioned. The essential 

nature of what we call the “Full Employment Service” 
is well stated in Recommendation 83 of the Inter- 
national Labor Office: “The employment service 
should cooperate with other public and private bodies 
concerned with employment problems. For the pur- 
pose the service should be consulted and its views 
taken into account by any coordinating machinery 
concerned with the formation and application of 
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policy relating to such questions as (a the distribu- 
tion of industry; (b) public works and public invest- 
ments: (c) technological progress in relation to pro- 
duction and employment; (d) migration . . .; (g) 
general community organization and planning affect- 
ing the availability of employment.” 

The project agreement states that the Tunisian 
Employment Service should prepare itself to provide 
“assistance to other public and private agencies con- 
cerned with social and economic planning, or im- 
plementation, involving manpower, especially The 
Plan and Ministries of Agriculture, Industry, Educa- 
tion and Social Affairs.” 

There are two specific 1960 goals related to this 
service. One is to “Hold a seminar on human re- 
sources development in relation to social and economic 
progress.” This seminar may be postponed until 
1961. We have favorably discussed with the ILO the 
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possibility of their collaboration. We also plan to 
open the question with the Ford Foundation. 

The final 1960 goal in our project is, “To help 
establish at the highest possible level an effective in- 
stitution for continuous appraisal of, and_ policy 
formulation with respect to, better development of 
Tunisian human resources.” 

Recent Tunisian developments are encouraging, 
Manpower problems are receiving more attention 
in Tunisia in the light of the recently announced full 
employment policy. The Tunisian Employment Serv- 
ice cannot play its part in isolation; it must be part of 
a coordinated manpower program. Implementation 
of a full employment policy involves the participa- 
tion of many institutions; the Tunisian Employment 
Service stands ready to cooperate with other bodies 
in economic planning and action. It can help insure 
that the human factor has a sufficient place in policy 
and programing. 


and Manpower Planning in Peru 


HE Cooperative Employment Service of Peru 
(Servicio Cooperativo del Empleo del Pert) was 
established within the Ministry of Labor and Indian 
Affairs by a basic agreement between that Ministry 
and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs on De- 
cember 31, 1954. This was preceded by initial activ- 
ity under the guidance of the International Labor 
Organization which led to a Supreme Decree on July 
6, 1951, that created an employment service charged 
with the responsibility for “centralizing and attending 
to all problems related to the labor force; regulating 
and controlling the supply and demand for labor in 
relation to the requirements of national production; 
and to prevent and avoid unemployment of the work- 
ing classes.” ‘These broad responsibilities suggest a 
degree of control not generally found in a free public 
employment agency. Thus far, however, those respon- 
sible for the operation of the program have assumed 
only that authority needed to work in mutual confi- 
dence with employers and workers. 
The early history of an employment service in an 





By ROBERT J. CLAY* 


Codirector 
Cooperative Employment Service of Peru 


emerging economy is soon lost to the more important 
This is not to say 


task of building for the future. 





3 


Carmelo Oliva, Lima local office manager (presently in training 
in Puerto Rico). 


*Mr. Clay is on leave from the California Department of Employment to serve with the International Cooperation 


Administration (ICA). 
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On the 
mtrary, they are the most difficult and trying period 
the development of such a program. 
is Peru, the land of the Incas, a large portion of 
the population still lives under Indian cultural pat- 


that the formative years are unimportant. 


terns and a barter economy. Herein lies one of Peru’s 
most pressing problems—that of the Indian, the group 
which accounts for more than a third of the country’s 
inhabitants. For the most part these people are not 
only isolated by the geography of the country but 
they still speak their original Quechuan and Aymaran 
language, which forms an additional barrier to ready 
This fact cannot be ignored in any 
discussion of manpower in Peru. The Ministry of 
Labor and Indian Affairs must allocate a large part 
of its budget to welfare, much of which is for the 
Indian population. This constitutes a costly drain 
on services and resources so sorely needed elsewhere. 

Further complicating the manpower program is 
the fact that Peru is a country of territorial and cli- 
matic extremes. The Andes divide the population into 
three rather distinct regions, making it difficult to pro- 
vide for their economic and social welfare. These 
regions consist of the coastal plain, the high plateau or 
Sierra, and the selva or jungle, also known as the 
Montana. 

aking them in inverse order, the Montana ac- 
counts for over 60 percent of the total area, but con- 
tains less than 15 percent of the total population. 
The entire region, drained by the Amazon and cov- 
ered by dense tropical forests, has rainfall averaging 
up to 125 inches per year. There is little industry 
bevond the simple processing of tropical forest prod- 
ucts such as lumber milling, tanning, and the prep- 
a! ition of cubé powder used for insecticides. The only 
ci\y of any importance is Iquitos at the headwaters of 


communication. 
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The Ministry of Labor building. 
Both the headquarters and one of 
the main Lima local offices of the 
Cooperative Employment Service of 
Peru are at this location. 


the Amazon, which serves as Peru’s port outlet to the 
Atlantic. 

The second important geographical region, the 
Sierra, divides the country throughout its entire 
length, with rugged plateaus and high valleys between 
ranges which reach heights of over 20,000 feet. In 
this region reside 60 percent of the population, of 
which at least two-thirds are Indian. This area pro- 
duces the copper, lead, zinc, and other important 
minerals for which Peru has long been famous. On 
the high, cold, pasture areas of this region are raised 
the sheep, alpacas, and llamas whose wool is im- 
portant in foreign cqammerce. The second largest 
city of Peru—Are quipa —with its population of a little 
over 100,000, is situated in the south of this region on 
the western slope of the Sierra. Its industries are 
limited to textile production, leather manufacture, 
and a variety of consumer goods. Cuzco, also in the 
south and the ancient capital of the Incas, is the larg- 
est city in the high Sierra, with a population of some 
60,000. It is important as a market and tourist center 
and produces textiles and handicrafts. 

The almost impassable Andes rise abruptly from a 
desert coastal plain to form the third region extending 
a thousand miles along the Pacific. It is within this 
narrow region, not more than 50 miles wide at most 
points, that most of the country’s industrial and com- 
mercial activity is found. This region accounts for 
about one-eighth of Peru’s total area, and more than 
a fourth of the population. It contains the principal 
manufactures, the petroleum resources, cotton and 
sugar plantations, and a growing fishing industry. 
Lima, the capital, with the port of Callao, has close 
to 1% million inhabitants, and forms the commercial, 
industrial, and political heart of the country. Pisco, 
Trujillo, and Chimbote (with its new government- 
owned steel mill) are other cities of significant size 
with populations of around 50,000. They have harbor 
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Discussion group on employment service activities. 





Left to right around the table: Alberto Insua, codi- 


rector; Alberto Rivas, chief of Technical Services; Homer Freeman, BES consultant on manpower statistics; 
Robert J. Clay (standing), codirector and Employment Service consultant; Manuel Balbuena, field super- 
visor; Benjamin Gonzalez, subdirector; Hugo Rodriguez, testing supervisor and job analyst; and Richardo 
Barrios, supervising occupational analyst. All have had training in the United States. 


facilities and share in the region’s sugar refining, flour 
milling, cotton spinning, meat and fish processing, 
and shipping. 

It can now be seen how important a part geog- 
raphy has played in shaping the economic progress 
of the country. It has in no small way influenced the 
growth and development of the Cooperative Employ- 
ment Service. The present administration and de- 
velopment of the service is under the direction of 
two codirectors: one designated by the Minister of 
Labor, and the other by the head of the U.S. Mission 
(ICA). The Servicio, as it is known, consists of a 
headquarters office with a technical services division, 
a labor market information division, and a field office 
operations division. The latter directs the operations 
of a local office at Callao, a downtown domestic labor 
office, and two metropolitan offices serving two halves 
of the greater Lima area. 

At present, labor market information is received 
from more than 2,800 firms in the Lima-Callao area 
which employ over 113,000 workers. In the Arequipa 
area, reports are made by 345 establishments which 
have more than 11,500 workers. To place these facts 
in some perspective, it is noted that 63 percent of the 
country’s total labor force is engaged in agriculture, 
17 percent in manufacturing, and the remainder in 
commerce, finance, services, and government opera- 
tions. Labor market reports are published monthly 
in the SCEP Bo.etin and a more comprehensive re- 
port is released quarterly in the Estapisticas DE TRAB- 
Ajo. Outside Lima, labor market information is ob- 
tained for the Employment Service through the use 
of labor inspectors employed by the Ministry of Labor. 

As yet, no local office employment service facilities 
have been installed outside the Lima-Callao metro- 
politan area. This fact has for some time been the 
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concern of those who provide the technical assistance 
and matching funds needed to develop the national 
employment service. The answer lies in the simple 
economics of the situation: Employment service offi- 
cials have from the beginning had to decide either to 
use their very limited funds to develop a strong em- 
ployment service in Lima, where it is most needed and 
fully justified, or to set up a system of widely dispersed 
offices at the risk of losing everything through an 
inadequate and underfinanced program. The annual 
budget of the entire employment service program in 
Peru, as provided by the joint funds contributed by 
the host government and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, is less than that generally allo- 
cated to a medium-size office in the United States. 
The choice of the employment service officials has 
been to concentrate upon building a fully functioning 
employment service program in the Lima area for the 
following reasons: (a) the Lima area is the only 
labor market in Peru which meets all the criteria for 
a complete employment service and manpower pro- 
gram; (b) the development of administrative and 
technical talent upon which to build a national em- 
ployment service has been greatly accelerated by con- 
fining it to the Lima area in the initial stages; (c) 
all services, with the exception of veterans’ services, 
will have been fully developed before opening offices 
at considerable geographic distances from the capital. 
One indication that the above policy may prove to 
have been a good one is the fact other South Ameri- 
can countries are turning to Lima for employment 
service training. Another reason is the fact that 
Peruvian officials insist upon the development of 
their own manuals and training material, rather than 
depending upon direct translations and use of operat- 
ing procedures developed in other countries. They 
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fee! that their ultimate objectives can best be met by 
4 “-ountry-oriented program.” 

is is the more difficult course to take, but the 
certain in the direction of a sound and lasting 
program which can be more easily extended to all 
of Peru. Herein lies the ingredients or a training 
center for all of South America, in a most favored 
geocraphic location, where the absence of a language 
problem and cost considerations should appeal to both 
the sponsoring government and the trainee alike. It 
offers the prestige of study away from home and 
provides countries with mutual interests an opportunity 
to share in the solution of a common problem. 

Some caution needs to be exercised in the selection 
of specific employment service programs for a develop- 
ing country. They should be introduced as they are 
needed and can be adequately financed. It can be 
safely stated, with no serious reservations, that the 
Cooperative Employment Service of Peru is now ready 
to extend its services to other parts of the country, 
provided additional financial support will be forth- 
coming. The first step in that direction has been taken 
in a program to provide labor market information 
service to all major sections of Peru. This will consist 
of setting up new labor market areas at Chimbote, 
Trujillo, and Chiclayo on the north coast, and at 
Iquitos in the Amazon area. These are in addition 
to the labor market areas already established at Lima- 
Callao, Arequipa, and Huancayo. 

The Minister of Labor realizes the importance of 
wage and salary information in the settlement of labor 
disputes in a country where most strikes are finally 
settled by decree. (The use of these data by the Gov- 
ernment does not affect employer cooperation, since 
collection is also by decree.) For this reason, and 
others more apparent to the labor market analyst and 
the counseling interviewer, the Government has asked 
that emphasis be placed upon the labor market in- 
formation program. This could prove to be the 


greatest strength of the Peruvian Employment Service 
It may result in a more favorable 


in the years ahead. 
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attitude by the Congress in providing more reasonable 
support for manpower programs and will surely play 
a major role in implementing the economic develop- 
ment plans already scheduled for the country. 

The Government has recognized the employment 
problem in some of its recent legislation. A new in- 
dustrial law provides for tax incentives to industries 
which will locate in the more distressed labor areas. 
Economic development plans have been formulated 
for different parts of the country and are based on sev- 
eral years of study, but they need implementation by 
a well organized, central manpower program. 

There is every reason to believe that failure to in- 
clude manpower planning beyond the present limited 
program will hinder development seriously and may 
cause it to fail entirely. Considerable thought has 
been given to this fact by manpower experts, who urge 
serious consideration be given to a broad program 
which would include: (a) the creation of an office of 
manpower resources and planning independent of op- 
erational departments of government, which permits 
autonomy in advisory service to the cabinet; (b) the 
establishment of a central agency for the collection 
and analysis of statistical information for manpower 
purposes; (c) the operation of a national employment 
service; and (d) the development of a central train- 
ing authority. 

This leads to some. speculation as to what are the 
most essential elements of an employment service pro- 
gram in an emerging economy. It has been assumed 
by some that it is necessary only to install a series of 
placement offices throughout a country to solve its 
unemployment problem before much, if anything, has 
been done to provide new jobs or to make labor polli- 
cies and laws more consistent with a free enterprise 
system. The solution to a country’s manpower prob- 
lem is not found in a single simple formula. Many 
intermediate steps must be taken if a country is to 
assume its responsibility in providing a climate in which 
an effective manpower program can function. 

With emphasis on manpower planning, it can be 


A group of Peruvian applicants tak- 
ing a General Aptitude Test Battery 
test. 
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seen that the Employment Service assumes a role 
which must place greater stress on the readiness 
aspects of organizing and managing local and national 
labor markets. Occupational research and develop- 
ment take on added importance, employment counsel- 
ing becomes critical, and labor market information is 
most essential. 

In some instances, the Employment Service finds 
itself called upon to enlarge the scope of its industrial 


Upgrading 





services to private and governmental establishments, 
All this takes a type of leadership and staffing above 
the average usually found in the market place of a 
country struggling for an economic foothold in the 
family of nations. By occasionally transferring to pri- 
vate enterprise, the more able Employment Service 
technician or administrator has also been able to add 
needed manpower leadership and expertness to the 
nongovernment sector. 


omestic Employment 


By MRS. LILLIAN MONASH, Women’s Placement Consultant 
and MRS. IRENE TICE, Supervisor, Detroit Domestic Placement Unit 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


T THE beginning of 1959, an overall Domestic 
Placement Unit to serve all employers and ap- 
plicants in the Detroit area was established in the mid- 
town local office. This was a distinct departure from 
having seven local offices in the area perform domestic 
placement, limited for the most part to people living 
within their respective boundaries. 

All orders received by local offices and their appli- 
cation cards for work were sent to the central 
Domestic Placement Unit. An intensive recruitment 
program for domestic jobs, in line with an accelerated 
promotion of the entire Employment Service program, 
soon bore fruit as many employers requested workers. 
Alas, however, the active file of applicants, while large, 
produced a minimum of qualified domestic workers. 

To avoid a recurrence of this experience and to in- 
sure a more adequate supply in the future, administra- 
tive staff and the supervisor of the Domestic Place- 





ment Unit joined in a cooperative undertaking with 
the Adult Education Department of the Detroit Board 
of Education and the Employment Service. 

Two training classes, one at Northwestern High 
School and one at Northeastern High School, were 
started in September 1959. The purpose of the 
course—known as Home Management Classes—was 
to train women for maid service in private homes. 
However, no food preparation or child care was in- 
cluded. The course was given 2 days a week for about 
6 weeks for a total of 24 hours. The fee for the 
course was $3.75 for Detroiters and $13.75 for resi- 
dents of adjoining municipalities. ‘The local press 
was very cooperative and gave good coverage to the 
program before the course began. 

As part of this program, some applicants were 
referred by the Detroit Department of Public Welfare 
and the Bureau of Aid to Dependent Children both of 


Left: Unloading an automatic dishwasher. 
Above: Stove cleaning. 
Right: Serving techniques and table settings. 
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“School for Maids” sponsors, teachers, and student representatives at graduation exercises at Northeastern High School, Detroit. Seated 
(left to right): Mrs. Irene Tice, head of the MESC Domestic Placement Unit (who took the course as a student); Dr. George H. Owen, adult 
education administrative assistant, Detroit Board of Education; James R. Sagel, MESC operations director; Miss Irma Unruh, home and family 


life edueation supervisor for the Board of Education; and Paul G. Onica, Northeastern Evening School principal. 


Standing (left to right): 


Mrs. Lucille B. Noraian, instructor; Mrs. Mattie Dunning and Mrs. Cecile Crosby, students; and Mrs. Theodora Litwin, instructor. 


whom had worked out a plan with these applicants 
for defraying tuition costs. 

The Domestic Placement Unit, which was responsi- 
ble for all screening for entry into the classes, care- 
fully explored the 2—x section of the active file and 
interviewed applicants who were potential students. 
Qualities we looked for were: interest in the field, 
short work records, education, grooming, and general 
ittitude. Age was not a factor in selection; of the 102 
applicants, 62 were between 19 and 40 years of age, 
and the remainder between 41 and 60. A month be- 
fore the start of classes in September, 50 applicants 
were enrolled. 

hose most responsible for the effective use of sub- 
jects were the Divisional Director of the Adult Educa- 
tion Department and his Administrative Assistant. 
The Supervisor of Home and Family Life Education 
was an able adviser and took an active role in making 
the courses practical and meaningful in terms of em- 
ployability. ‘Two experienced teachers were selected. 
All were advised by the Domestic Placement Unit 
Supervisor of the specifications requested by em- 
plovers on job orders. 


Classes in Homelike Surroundings 


he classes were informal and held in appropriate, 
apartmentlike quarters at the high schools. The use 
an care of appliances and modern procedures in 
hovsehold care were actually practiced by the stu- 
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dents. One of the practical devices was notebook 

keeping of mimeographed cards dealing with such 

services as table service, general care and use of stoves, 
storage of foods, and use of detergents. Occasionally, 
discussions were held at tables while tea and cookies 
were served. 

The course was a comprehensive one, covering the 
following subjects: 

1. Proper dress, personal hygiene, good grooming. 

2. Schedule of work, division of time, weekly and 

daily plans. 

Answering doorbell and telephone, taking mes- 
sages. 

Need to follow instructions of employer. 

Care and use of household appliances—vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, stoves, washing machines, 
dryers, ironers, etc. 

Making of beds, care of closets, storage space. 

Cleaning, scrubbing, sweeping, dusting; correct 
use of cleaning supplies for furniture, floors, 
pictures, windows, etc. 

8. Laundry work, repair of laundry items. 
9. Safety measures in the home. 

10. Importance of asking questions if appliance or 

method of work is new to applicant. 

11. Care of invalids in home. 

12. Applying for a job. 

13. Attitudes toward work and employers. 

Indications are that advanced or special classes 


aa 
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Instruction in the use of modern household appliances. 


might be given in child care, foods, special care of 
aged or chronically ill persons. 
Forty students finished the course in October 1959. 





Everyone agreed that the classes were brought to life 
by the appearance of community people who demon. 
strated directly, with the assistance of actual “props,” 
why various aspects of the courses were so important, 

The following list shows some of the community 
resources discussed and their related subjects. 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co.—telephone court: sy. 

American Red Cross—simple first aid. 

Detroit Fire Department—fire prevention. 

Detroit Police Department—services available. 

Visiting Nurse Association—home care of the sick. 

Detroit Edison Co.—care of electrical appliances. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.—care of gas equip- 
ment. 

On October 29, 1959, a joint achievement program 
of both classes was held at Northwestern High School 
for the 40 “graduates.” The story of the home man- 
agement program was told and the teachers and sev- 
eral students discussed the value of the program. 
Certificates of achievement were awarded to the stu- 
dents and refreshments were served by the staff of the 
Domestic Placement Unit. 

Of those applicants who completed the course, 25 
were hired, either during their schooling or immedi- 
ately afterward; 12 were under consideration by inter- 
ested employers; 3 were not in the market. 

Another duo of classes started November 2, 1959, 
and three other series will be conducted before July 


1, 1960. 


Success Elements in Professional Placement: 
Competence and Confidence 


By JACK W. RATH 


Manager, Phoenix Professional, Sales, and Clerical Office 


Arizona State Employment Service 


NE of the major elements in successful professional 
placement is employer and applicant confidence. 
A factor in the establishment of confidence is the care- 
ful selection of office location, design, and furnishings. 
We prefer that applicants not stand in lines or wait 
too long before being interviewed. We must have an 
environment in which professional, sales, and clerical 
jobseekers can speak of their employment problems 
with the freedom required for adequate evaluation 
and placement. Industry recruiters searching for pro- 
fessional talent are too often afraid that our facili- 
ties are not suitable to attract such applicants. This 
attitude can mainly be solved by providing the appro- 
priate facilities and offering efficient service. 
Courteous, efficient personnel instill confidence in 
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the employer and the applicant. The successful inter- 
viewer in a professional section should preferably 
have a professional education and some professional 
experience before joining the Employment Service. 
The good interviewer must be able to speak the pro- 
fessional languz age of the employer and the applicant. 
He must know not only the current needs of local 
industry—he must know what the industry does, what 
type of personnel are used, and what type of people 
will be needed in the future. When he has this back- 
ground, he can achieve both prestige and success for 
the professional office. 

The screening of applicants is as important on the 
professional level as it is elsewhere. The employer 
who advertises for a comptroller, plant engineer, or 
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pur hasing agent may well receive 50 or 60 inquiries. 
Th: channeling of the job order through the Employ- 
ment Service may screen the selection to perhaps four 
qualified applicants for the employer's final inter- 
view —saving him considerable time and money. ‘This 
type of service can be the accepted routine for city- 
wide operations if we do our job as it should be done. 

Jeacher placement is basically the same as place- 
ment for any other professional applicant. The one 
dist.nguishing factor is the increased need for prepar- 
ing résumés and sending them to school systems where 
openings exist. There is more paperwork involved 
for teacher placement than for any other type of 
placement activity. 

‘The Phoenix Professional, Sales, and Clerical Office 
is now scheduling appointments throughout the coun- 
try at the various college contact points for recruiters. 
This is a step in the right direction to encourage 
teacher recruitment to be handled through the various 
professional office network throughout the country. 

As an example: One of the personnel directors 
of our high school and college systems furnished an 
itinerary of their college recruitment interviews. A 
plan was devised whereby we were able to set up 
appointments for teachers to be interviewed at the 
various colleges by the recruiter. We feel, as time 
goes on, that the recruitment phase of our office 
operation will be of considerable value to the school 
recruitment program and save the school system large 
sums of money each year. 


Competition From the “Grapevine” 


\Ve must recognize that the greatest competitor of 
the professional, managerial, scientific, and technical 
employment offices is the loosely organized and yet 
highly effective employer-to-employer “grapevine.” 
This type of activity in many cases produces unde- 
sirable results. 

For example: The general manager of a local con- 
struction firm telephoned the vice president of one 
of our local banks and asked that a friend who would 
like to relocate in this city be considered for one of 
the banking positions in the bank. The banker knew 
that this contractor was one of the bank’s large de- 
positors and agreed to interview the applicant whom 
he ultimately hired and placed in his training pro- 
gram. However, the employee did not apply himself 
on the job. The problem was what to do with the 
young man. Discharging him would jeopardize the 
banker’s friendship, and retaining him as an inefficient 
employee would weaken the morale of the bank 
personnel. 

Fortunately, a local Employment Service office man- 
aver presented a solution for the dilemma. The Em- 
ployment Service manager suggested scheduling the 
young employee for a GENERAL APTITUDE TrEsT Bat- 
Tery, and use of the employment counseling tech- 
niques. ‘The plans were discussed with the young 
employee and the banker arranged time off for the 
tests and counseling. 
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The young applicant was tested and found deficient 
in the necessary aptitudes for bank employment. In- 
stead, his aptitudes, various interests, and 3 years of 
college mathematics and engineering qualified him for 
a job opening in the technical services section of a 
local electronics manufacturing plant. An appoint- 
ment was arranged with the personnel director. The 
applicant successfully passed the qualifying tests for 
the plant and was employed on a halftime basis with 
the opportunity to continue his education and ulti- 
mately obtain his degree as an electronics engineer. 
The plant personnel manager was well pleased with 
this young man and agreed to continue him in em- 
ployment after his graduation. 


Not Unusual 


Although this may sound like an unusual example 
of success, it is repeated frequently in this area. This 
particular case resulted in a well-satisfied applicant 
and, needless to say, a very appreciative banker who 
now has a greater understanding of the techniques, 
interest, and abilities of the Employment Service pro- 
fessional staff. If the general manager of the con- 
struction company had contacted the Employment 
Service at the start and explained the predicament in 
which he found himself, he could have avoided em- 
barrassment to both his firm and the bank. 

Accelerated public relations activity is necessary to 
sell our services to private industry. However, in our 
opinion, the greatest selling technique is providing 
good service to employers—in other words, to produce 
results when the request is made. Public relations, 
employer relations, direct mail, advertising, newspaper 
publicity, and other media help to gain recognition 
for local office success in the community. But with- 
out effectively serving the actual employer needs, we 
cannot sustain his confidence and his patronage. 

The elements of a successful operation in a profes- 
sional office serving such occupations as scientists, en- 
gineers, and teachers are confidence, integrity, ability, 
ingenuity, and enthusiasm. All these welded into a 
team operation through management and supervision 
can insure success. Inside the organization there must 
be competence and everything that contributes to it. 
Outside the organization there must be confidence in 
its ability to serve well both the employer and em- 
ployee. When these elements combine, the result is an 
effective public employment service to which em- 
ployers, applicants, and the community are entitled. 


Next Month .. . 


The Veteran in Today’s 
Labor Market 
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At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


form by Provinces the scale of compensation in effect 
in case of disability from an industrial accident and 
the benefits to dependents in case of a fatal industrial 
accident. It also contains a review of the changes in 
workmen’s compensation laws during the first 10 
months of 1959. 

The main changes affecting compensation for dis- 
ability were the increase in Nova Scotia, from 70 to 
75, of the percentage rate of earnings on which awards 
for disability are based (making a 75 percent rate 
uniform across Canada), and increases in the maxi- 
mum yearly earnings base for the computation of 
compensation to $3,600 in Nova Scotia, $4,500 in 
Manitoba, and $5,000 in British Columbia. 

The most significant changes in benefits to depend- 
ents in fatal cases were the increases in monthly pen- 
sions to widows to $90 in British Columbia, $75 in 
Manitoba, and $60 in Nova Scotia. 

Children’s allowances were also raised in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. 

x “Kk o& 


“Provisions for Income Security in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries” indicates the extent of four types 





of income security arrangements for nonoffice workers 
in manufacturing industries in 1957. Some 5,800 
establishments responded to the survey questions. 

Almost half of the companies employing about 70 
percent of the plant workers, replied to the question, 
These companies provide “reporting pay,” which guar- 
antees a minimum amount of pay to an employee who 
reports for work at the usual hour and is informed 
that there is no work available for him. Almost three- 
quarters of the companies, employing 87 percent of 
the plant workers, provide accident and sickness in- 
demnity insurance, which protects the worker against 
a temporary loss of his income due to disability result- 
ing from an accident or illness. 

Only about 3 percent of the 5,800 establishments 
(accounting for 8 percent of the employees) had a 
plan which establishes a fund from which benefits are 
paid to eligible laid-off employees. Only 3 percent of 
the companies (4 percent of the employees) had any 
form of guaranteed employment or wages. Under 
these plans, a company guarantees that a worker will 
be paid for a minimum period in a week, a month, a 
year, or some other unit of time. The employer must 
schedule his activities in such a way that work will be 
available for his employees. Guaranteed wages pro- 
vide basically the same protection to the worker, ex- 
cept that the company will pay him all or part of his 
wages whether he works or not. 





announcing . 


“The Insured Unemployed” 





THE first in a new series of monthly reports has recently been issued 


by the Bureau of Employment Security. This series will present detailed 


rity agencies. 


in Februa ty /960O 





Personal and 
Lconomic 
Characteristics 


information on personal and economic characteristics—sex, age, occu- 
pation, industry attachment, and duration of current spell of insured 
unemployment—by State for 45 States. 


The information contained in these reports is obtained through the 
cooperation of the State and local offices of the State employment secu- 
The report is prepared by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and is based upon data obtained from State and local office 
records, and from interviews with claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance in some 1,800 offices in the United States. 


The statistics are derived from a sample survey taken for one week 
(week containing the 12th) in‘each month of all persons claiming 
unemployment insurance benefits under State programs. 


These pro- 


grams cover about three-fourths of the nonfarm employment in the 


United States. 





These data will be used by the State agencies and the Bureau of 
Employment Security for program development and evaluation and 
for economic analysis. 


Reports are available upon request from the Bureau of Employment 
Security, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Age and Performance in Retail Trade 


Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada 


\ LARGE part of the continuing campaign to 

reduce the employment problems of older workers 
st necessarily be devoted to refuting the mistaken ideas 
artificial bar 


igainst the hiring of workers over 40 


the prejudice which so often create 


ch idea in be countered only by presenting to 
yers the prov facts about the abilities and qual- 
yf older worker lo add to the store of such 
nformatios he Economics and Research Branch 


the Department of Labour, at the request of the 
rdepartmental Committee on Older Workers, under 
»%k a survey in the retail trade—an industry which 
than 10 percent of Canada’s workers and 


tands third among all industries in the employment it 


mploys more 


rovides 
The survey was carried out with the cooperation of 
of Canada’s largest retail outlets in two large cities. 
ittempted to assess, in an objective and measurable 
the relati between chronological age, sales per- 
mance, and length of service 


[he results of the survey have now been published 
inder the title “Age and Performance in Retail Trade.” 
[his new publication will be of interest not only to the 
trade itself, but to all who employ salespecple. 
t contains information on older workers which may 
ipply in many similar fields of employment. 


The study showed that the older sales employee has 
it least as good a record of performance as the younger 


having a_ better-than 
average performance record. Peak performance seems 
reached between the ages of 51 and 55. 


employee, with those over +0 


to be 


To the older worker seeking employment, one of the 
most important points uncovered by the survey is that 
workers who were hired after they were 40 years old 
tend to reach a higher performance rating within a 
shorter period of service than younger workers. 


As might be expected, performance tends to improve 
with length of service, and the survey found that older 
workers gained just as much from experience as younger 
workers—perhaps more. It might be thought that the 
generally better record of performance of the older 
workers could be accounted for, in part at least, by the 
fact that they were more experienced on the job. How- 
ever, when statistical techniques were developed to 
eliminate the factor of experience, it was found that 
the relatively high scores of the older men and women 
were not reduced : 


While the survey gathered its statistics from an ex- 
amination of the staff records of the two firms, it sup 
plemented them by interviews with departmental su- 
pervisors. The great majority of the supervisors 
interviewed expressed general satisfaction with the sales 
performance of older workers in relation to that of 
younger workers. Older workers are often preferred, 
supervisors said, because of greater consistency and a 
more highly developed sense of responsibility, a more 
settled attitude toward their jobs, and, most important, 
a greater ability to inspire confidence in the customer. 
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